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HISTORY OF WAR FOR SCHOOLS. 


Timely Volume Soon to Be Issued by Government—Problems 
of War and Reconstruction. 


In order that boys and girls in American schools may 
have the latest possible information on how the war was 
fought and won and what the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are, the Bureau of Education has just had printed 
a special bulletin on “America’s Part in Winning World 
Peace.” The bulletin, which is illustrated throughout 
with cartoons and pictures of the day, will be dis- 
tributed at cost by the Government to all schools. “It 
offers the needed help for schools which would study 
this most important phase of world history while its 
eventsarestillfresh inthe minds 





CAMPAIGNS OF EDUCATION IN MANY STATES. 


Important Educational Legislation to Be Presented—Several 
Subjects to Receive Attention. 


Forty-three State legislatures will be in session dur- 
ing 1919. That important educational legislation will 
be proposed and enacted in many if not all of these 
States is indicated in reports made by the various State 
departments of education in response to a special in- 
quiry from the Commissioner of Education. 

Alabama is planning a survey commission to study 
and report on educational conditions, California will 
ask for constitutional amendments to make the office 
of State and county superintendents appointive instead 

of elective; bills providing for 





of the people and before inter- 
est in it has begun to wane,” 


says Commissioner Claxton. ISLATURES TO DO 
Chapters in the book are as YEAR. 


follows : I, The WarThus Comes 1. Americanization of the foreign-born, with English as 
the sole medium of instruction in the school (12 


to an Ind; IT, Enegring the 
World War; I. The Invasion 
of Belgium; IV. Why We En- States). 


WHAT THE STATES ARE ASKING THEIR LEG- 
FOR EDUCATION THIS 


compulsory part-time training 
and raising the age limit; and 
legislation requiring that all 
non-English speaking and il- 
literate minors over the com- 
pulsory education age must at- 
tend part-time classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship, Colorado 


tered the War; V. Our Actual 2. More money from the States to help the schools of is hoping to bring into closer 


Military Participation; VI. 
Our Wnlistment and Training 
of Men; VII, Food Control and 3. 
Distribution; VIII. Fuel Con- States). 


troland Distribution; IX, | 4 Higher qualifications for county superintendents (6 


Equipping and Supplying Our 
Vighting Forces; X. Our Ship- 


States). 


the local communities (13 States). 
County as the unit of organization for schools (9 | jay to provide compulsory 


contact the compulsory-educa- 
tion law and the child-welfare 


physical education for all 
schools in the State, and to 
take nominations for school 
positions by nonpartisan pe- 


building Program; XI. War 5. Continuation schools for persons between 12 and 18 tition. 


Transportation Control; XIT. 
Our Aircraft Program; XIII. 6 
Our Money Raising for Gov- 
ernment War Services; XIV. 
Volunteer Cooperation; XY. 
Our War Publicity for Educat- 


o =I 





years of age (7 States). 
. Stronger compulsory education laws (8 States). 
. Compulsory physical education (4 States). and will initiate legislation. 
. Higher salaries for teachers (5 States). 


In Massachusetts a legisla- 
tive commission is making a 
survey of educational needs 


In the meantime the State com- 
missioner of education is urg- 








ing the Public; XVI. Latin 
America in the War; XVIL Problems of Peace. 

Special emphasis is given to the importance of the problems of 
reconstruction, The bulletin asserts: 

“The war has made the world safe for democracy only in 
the sense that the door has been opened, that the path has been 
cleared of all obstacles set up by autocratic Governments. The 
establishment of just democracy is still to be accomplished. 

“What the war has accomplished is to win for the world 
the opportunity to work out the problems of democracy un- 
hampered by the forces of autocracy. This task is ours and will 
extend through the years, Patriotic duty to our country and our 
obligation to the new world demand that we should work at it 
now and for years to come with redoubled energy, and with wna- 
nimity no less complete than that with which we have waged the 
war,” 

98477 °—19-——-1 





ing higher pay for teachers, 
Americanization, and a State-wide plan for physical education, 

Minnesota is hoping to provide for Americanization of adult 
illiterates by means of evening, continuation, and yocation 
schools with State support. 

New Hampshire is contemplating legislation to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities—a minimum school year of 36 weeks, 
certified teachers, all schools under supervision, and all build- 
ings inspected, 

Indiana has a comprehensive program, which includes com- 
pulsory health supervision, systematic physital training, and 
compulsory part-time schooling. 

Pennsylvania is working for an increase in the biennial school 
appropriation from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000, 


For a more detailed statement of the program of each 


State, see page 9. 
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PREPARING FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 





Federal Board for Vocational Education Outlines Courses of Study — Considers 
Present Opportune Time for Nation-Wide Interest in Foreign Trade. 


“The time for wide 
in foreign trade is 
eral Board for Vocationa! 
its Bulletin No. 24, Vocational 
for foreign Trade and Shipping. 

“With demobilization will 
great problems. Return to peace 
not mean return to normal 
ery to the 
mobilization must be 

“Without a 
war, 
sesion of an enormous tonnage of mer- 


nation 


here,” SVS the Fed 


Edueation in 


education 


come many 
will 
The machin- 
meet new conditions of de 
made 
fleet 


find us in 


now. 
merchant before the 


reconstruction will pos- 
ehant ships, and the greatest yards in the 
history of shipping build 
more ships or cease to be. Men must be 
trained to 
ships. They must be filled with cargo or 
be great national loss. The demands of 
battle-scarred Europe for reconstruction 
supplies will mean a large volume of 
freight for two or three years, but what 
then? The new American merchant 
rine is at once both a danger and a great 
promise. It ships and 
yards fall gradually to disuse and add 
their burden to the drag of reaction when 
rar industries return to peace. It is a 
promise of American commercial pros- 
perity if the ships and the yards are kept 


permanently busy earrying American and 


which must 


manage and operate these 


ma- 


is a danger if 


foreign wares along the highways of 
world commerce. 
“The men to hold this higher posi- 


tion for the United States and to earry 
out this logical development must be 
trained now. They may be compara- 
tively few in number until after the 
war, but these few will form the nucleus 
for creating a foreign trade organiza- 
tion. The few to be trained now must be 
ready to act immediately with the eon- 
clusion of peace, or great opportunities 
will be irreparably lost. 

“The present must be utilized to create 
the machinery, the organiza- 
tion, which will be expanded to meet the 
strain of peace. In no field today is the 
necessity greater than in American for- 
eign trade and shipping, in time of war, 
to prepare for peace.” 

Concerted Effort ‘Necessary. 

“Tt must not be overlooked that con- 
eerted effort will be necessary to educate 
many of our houses to the 
greater efficiency from more intelligent 
treatment of their representatives, espe- 
cially in the Tropics, Far East, and back- 
ward countries of the globe. Such ques- 
tions as housing, of tropical hygiene, and 
of other details which effect the morals, 
morale, and health of Americans abroad, 
must be the sn:ject matter of research 
and instruction in this field. Aid in de- 


skeleton 


business 





interest 








veloping such instruction is earnestly so- 
licited. 

“The importance of careful training 
for foreign trade has come to be generally 
conceded in the United States. There has 
been a recent change in the attitude to- 
ward this training and what it should be. 
This changed attitude is paratlel with the 
changed toward trade 
itself. At the beginning of the European 


attitude foreign 


trude discovered 


many times each day by persons who had 


conflict foreign was 


never thought of it before. There was 
much wild speculation in exporting, The 


lists of exporting concerns of various 
kinds increased by pages in the commer- 
cial directories. In recent months, since 
exporting has become very difficult and 
since many of the mushroom foreign trade 
firms have been weeded out, there has 
risen an entirely different attitude toward 
In the place of the 
opportunists of the get-rich-quick export- 
ing an attitude of careful study and con- 
structive preparation for a permanent 
future has become manifest. Similarly, 
the attitude toward foreign trade 
education has changed. In the first ex- 


overseas commerce. 


porting enthusiasm in 1914, 1915, and 
1916 there were many foreign trade 
courses given in various parts of the 


country by various men and institutions. 
These courses of study usually consisted 
of a lecture once a week, for 15 weeks, in 
which the entire world of resources and 
the entire field of exporting methods were 
covered in a most superficial manner, as 
could not possibly be otherwise. 

“ These their 
They did much to popularize the study of 
foreign trade as a voeation and a national 
duty. These courses pointed out many of 
the topics which should reeeive considera- 
tion by commercial houses, intending to 
carry on an exporting business. They 
pointed the way without traveling it. 
The day of the few lectures, which super- 
ficially cover the whole world, has passed 
with the period from which they sprung. 
With the toward 
overseas commerce as a permanent voca- 


courses served purpose. 


crowing seriousness 
tion and as a national activity of vital im- 
portance has come the demand for spe- 
cific and definite courses of study which 
will teach in detail how to do the many 
technical routine act., from filling out a 
bill of lading to planning a selling trip, 
or managing a line of ships.” 
Courses Outlined. 

The Federal Board bulletin groups for- 
eign trade courses aceording to commer- 
cial areas; suggests a division of courses 


| also according to the make-up of the stu- 








bedy, and discusses short unit 


dent 
courses in shipping and the position of 
foreign trade and shipping in commercial 
education. A number of study outlines are 
also given, the following being the main 
document tech- 


heads: Selling methods; 


nique of foreign trade; staple commodi- 


ties of world trade; foreign exchange and 
ocean transportation; ports and 
and 
cial policies ; export combinations and the 


“Webb law”: 


finunce; 


terminal facilities; tariffs commer- 


history of commerce. 





PATRIOTIC NATIVE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN ALASKA. 


Forty-seven thousand dollars for war 
purposes is the present loyalty record for 
the 13 
eastern 


native school districts in south- 
Alaska under the 
ency of Charles W. Hawkesworth. 
ing the school year ending June 30, 1918, 
the Alaskan Indians of this section dem- 


onstrated their patriotism by food con- 


superintend- 


Dur- 


servation, the making of hospital sup- 
plies and knitted articles for the sel- 


diers, voluntary gifts of moccasins and 
money to the Red Cross and Patriotic 
League, and Liberty 
loans and War Savings to the amount of 
$15,700. Basing his calculations on these 
figures, District Supt. Hawkesworth 
asked them to contribute another $15,000 
to the Fourth Liberty loan. When the 
returns of the October drive conducted 
by the Government teachers reached his 
office, Mr. Hawkesworth discovered that 
his district had doubled its quota, bring- 
ing the grand total up to $47,000. Of this 
amount $37,000 was contributed directly 
by the Indians themselves. 


subscriptions to 





CARTOONISTS BOOSTING “BACK 
TO THE SCHOOL.” 





As part of their program for the com- 
ing year cartoonists throughout the coun- 
trv have been asked to boost the * Back to 
School ” campaign of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the Children’s Bureau. 

The “ Reconstruction ” number of 
Bulletin for Cartoonists says: 

“During the period of the war there 
was an influx of the youth of the country 
into war industries because of high wages 
their real desire to ‘get inio the 
cume.”’ But now that the war is over, 
children who have been working ought 
to go back to school. It is their duty 
beth for the future welfare of the Nation 
ana for the immediate welfare of re 
turned soldiers and sailors who will need 
Soldiers and 


the 


and 


all available positions. 
sailors who left school or college to fol- 
low the flag are also urged to complete 
their education. The Department of La- 
bor and the Bureau of Education are car- 
rying on a ‘Back to the School’ drive 
which deserves the support of carteon- 


ists. 





























EDUCATION A NATIONAL CONCERN, SAYS 


SECRETARY LANE. 





Education Not Merely a State Matter—Federal Aid a Neces- 
sity—Lessons Learned from the War. 





“If once we realize that education is not solely a State mat- 
ter, but a national concern, the way is open,” says Secretary 
Lane, discussing in his annual report the educational lessons 
learned from the war. 

“If men can not be converted readily into soldiers but must 
be held in camp while they receive a primary education, surely 
no one ean hold that this is a matter deserving of merely State 
attention. 
the presence in the Army of a considerable percentage of men 
who could not be equipped for service promptly, but this is the 
minor part of the reason why this humiliating condition should 
not obtain in this country. The 


The Nation's life may not have been imperiled by 
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Bible on their tongues—tens of thousands of these men and 
women ure to-day, after three centuries in this country, unable 
to read one line of Shakespeare or to sign their names. And 
yet they have fought for this country through every war and 
have died as herces for a land that did not concern itself enough 
about them to see that they were educated, Those people have 
had their chance. Their condition is a reproach to a 
republic, And it is not that they are unwilling to take instruc- 
tion, or that they feel superior to it. For the experiment has 
been made; and, day after day, old, gray-bearded men and eager- 
eyed women went to the mountain schools when given the op- 
portunity, and their letters tell of the delight that is theirs 
because the world has been opened to them, 


The Negro. 


hot 


For him and his con- 
dition we are responsible as for no one else. He came here with- 
Ile was made a citizen without 

discrimination and in a large 


“Then. we must consider the Negro. 


out exercising his own will. 





greater reason is that we can 
not govern ourselves while in 
ignorance, We can not have a 
small portion of our population 
unable to sense the movement 
of our times save through the 
gossip of the corner and alto-. 
eether unable to check the idle 
the slogans of 
demagogues, without putting 
at hazard the success of our 
system of government. And if 
we lag others will lead. The 
American must be the exem- 
plar of democracy. 

“We are training boys and 
men to be farmers out of Fed- 
eral funds, preparing to ad- 
vance vocational education on 
a large scale, promoting the 
construction of solid highways 
within the States as part of an 
interstate system, subjecting 
the packer, the canner, and the 
banker to Federal supervision ; 
surely without violation of our 
fundamental law we can find a 


rumor and 


department. 





NATIONAL POLICIES. 


Throughout the war I have sought to learn the 
significance of its larger phases as affecting our na- 
tional life with relation to the duties of this office, 
and I believe that some of those ills which have fallen 
upon other lands may, in some part at least, be kept 
from our doors by the development of policies which 
are already in a small way being carried out by this 


One of those policies is that our schools shall be 
made to more completely serve America as a Nation. 
The other policy is that the lands of this country shall 
not lie unused. Both may be included in the broader 
meaning of the word “ Americanization’ 
makes for the development of more helpful American 
citizens, and the other makes for the development of 
more serviceable American acres. 
tion and extension of these two policies I would make 
earnest appeal that the high advantages of freedom 


which we have championed may be the more perfectly 
realized.—/’ranklin h. Lane. 


out-of-hand way. The Indian 
we feel we are responsible for 
as a Nation, and we give him 
an education—a most practical 
one, But the Negro, who is a 
charge upon the American con- 
science and whose education, 
I believe, should long ago, in 
some part, at least, have been 
a charge upon the American 
pocket, is slowly, very slowly, 
coming into that knowledge 
which is his one chance of de- 
veloping into a growing na- 
tional asset—the knowledge of 
the way of making a living. 
When one looks into the effort 
that is being made to give the 
Negro the right sort of an edu- 
cation, he finds a much more 
cheerful picture than he had 
thought. The Southern States, 
for instance, are meeting with 
no little eagerness the offers 
that come to them to give some 
direction to the education of 
the Negro. The problem is 


. 


—for one 


For the intensifica- 








way by which the Nation can 
know that all of its people are able to talk and read our own 
languuge. I do not suggest Federal control, but I would strongly 
urge Federal cooperation with the States toward definite ends. 

“A little money, the cooperation of the States, and of the in- 
dustries of the country—and both can be had—a little money, 
perhaps aS much in a year as we have gloriously spent in five 
hours in France, and the work could be done. It could be done 
without coercion, without trenching on the prerogatives of the 
State in the slightest, If we could offer help to those willing 
to accept it, the end would be accomplished. Make the same 
kind of an offer to the States for the education of their illiter- 
ates that we make to them for the construction of roads, and 
in five years there would be few, if any, who could not read and 
write in this country. 

Native-Born Whites. 

“Adult illiteracy in the less-developed sections of our country 
is not a proud matter of which to talk, but it is present. Men 
who speak in the language of Shakespeare—and this is literally 
true, for their ancestors came here in his time bringing the 
language of Shakespeare and the King James version of the 





basically one of money, The 
way has been found to give our colored citizen an education 
that will strengthen his fiber, widen his vision, and at the same 
time make him happy in achieving a useful place in society. 
There are no more inspiring and promising reports written in 
this country than those of the various foundations which are 
promoting the right method of educating the Negro. Not only 
is the response from the States encouraging, but experience 
has gone far enough forward by this time to demonstrate that 
with guidance, oversight, and the bearing of only a part of the 
financial burden, this whole problem of lifting a backward 
people onto a level more compatible with our hopes for them and 
with their status as citizens can be realized. 


The Foreign Born. 


“The next grand division of those who need education, in- 
spiration, and outlook, and for whom we are responsible, is the 
foreign born. 

“Tf the Government will shape the policy and undertake to 
make the propaganda for the definite end of giving a first insight 
info American words, newspapers, polities, life, that which has 
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been regarded as the work of generations 
ean be started in a very short time and 
men put on their way toward real citizen- 
ship. 

“T am not urging the absurdity that 
men can be transformed into Americans 
by a course in school, This is but a be- 
ginning. Knowledge of our language is 
but a tool. America is the expression of 
a spirit, an attitude toward men and ma- 
terial things,an outlook,andafaith. Our 
strange and successful experiment in the 
art of making a new people is the result 
of contact, not of caste, of living together, 
working together for a living, each one 
interpreting for himself and for his neigh- 
bors his conception of what kind of social 
being man should be, what his sympua- 
thies, standards, and ambitions should be. 

The Community Center. 

“ Now this can not be taught out of a 
book, It is a matter of touch, of feeling, 
like the growth of friendship. Each man 
is approachable in a different way, ap- 
pealed to by very contradictory things. 
One man reaches America through a base- 
ball game, another through a church, a 
saloon, a political meeting, a woman, a 
labor union, a picture gallery, or some- 
thing new to eat. The difficulty is in 
finding the meeting place where there is 
no fear, no favor, no ulterior motives, 
and, above all, no soul-insulting patron- 
age of poor by rich, of black by white, of 
younger by elder, of foreign born by na- 
tive born, of the unco’ bad by the unco’ 
good. To meet this need the schoolhouse 
has been turned into a commuunity 
eenter. It is acommon property, or should 
be. All feel entitled to its use. When we 
were younger this kind of machinery was 
not necessary, for we were fewer in num- 
ber, lived in smaller communities, and 
felt a common interdependence which 
made each one a trumpet-blowing herald 
of democracy. To-day, however, there 
must be some thought given and some 
money expended in even having an op- 


portunity to touch the hand of a fellow 


man, 
The School and a Better America. 

“T believe that more and more thought 
will be given to our school system as the 
most serviceable instrumentality we pos- 
sess for the development of a better Amer- 
fea. It has been, we must confess, a 
very much taken-for-granted institution, 
It is probably of all our inventions the one 
of which we are most proud, and like 
other of our inventions we have not real- 
ized the greatness of its possibilities. We 
have become accustomed to hearing it 
spoken of as the heart of the Nation. 
But this figure must be taken with very 
definite limitations. It is the beginning 
of things for the boys and girls, but to the 
man and the woman it is almost a thing 
outside of life. ‘This should not be so, for 
it may be the very «enter of the social, the 
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intellectual, and in smaller places of the 
economic life. 

“To the necessity for more thorough 
education of the people all countries have 
become keenly alive. One large part of 
England’s grand plan of reconstruction is 
the founding and conducting of a great 
national school system out of which will 
come more men und women of trained 
minds and trained hands, 

“As we move further and further from 
the war we will discover much that we do 
not now see. But this one thing stands 
out more plainly than ever before, that 
this world is to belong to the workers— 
those who do and those who direct the 
doing. Not merely to those who drive the 
nail or lay the brick, but also to those 
who have come to a higher capacity 
through education and larger experience, 
the men of scientific knowledge, of skill 
in the arts, of large organizing capacity. 
Ease, sheltered repose, will come only to 
those who themselves have earned it. 
This is the inevitable tendency of democ- 
racy. 

“The test is to be in peace as it was 
in the time of war. Are you fitted for the 
fight? The man who knew how knowl- 
edge could be converted into power was 
the man for whom there was unlimited 
call. So it is increasingly to be. To be 
useful is to be the test that society will 
put. Each man’s rights are to be meas- 
ured not by what he has but by what he 
does with what he has. The honors— 
the croie de paiz—the richest rewards 
will go to to the capables, those who are 
not standardized into “ men machines,” 
those who dare to venture and learn to 
lead. But all must work, and this duty 
to work and respect for work should be 
the earliest lesson learned. And it 
should be taught in the school, not as a 
homily, but in a living way, by tying 
work with instruction, making the thing 
learned to apply to something done.” 





KINDERGARTNERS IN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Meet to Make Plans for Coming Year. 





In response to an invitation from the 
Commissioner of Education, members of 
the executive board of the International 
Kindergarten Union and other kinder- 
gartners met at the Bureau of Education, 
in Washington, on Saturday, December 
28, and outlined the problems and oppor- 
tunities in kindergarten education for the 
coming year. 

The main topic of the conference was; 
“How to bring about a more effective co- 
operation between the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Laternational Kindergarten 
Union.” Commissioner Claxton spoke of 
the purposes of the kindergarten division, 
now supported by congressional appro- 
priation. Miss Caroline D. Aborn, presi- 
dent of the executive board, described 
the aims of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, pointing out that the organiza- 
tion was increasing in size and in sense 
of power; that during the year $36,000 
was raised for the Kindergarten Unit in 
France, and that for several years the 
union has been showing its ability to 
make a hearty financial response to 
emergency calls for constructive work. 
Miss Almira Winchester outlined the 
present methods employed in the kinder- 
garten division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to collect and distribute information, 

Under the general topic, “ways and 
means of creating a better machinery for 
the sake of better service,’ Dr, Frank 
Bunker led a discussion which considered 
the kindergarten teacher power in the 
United States; how to concentrate this 
power to accomplish something for the 
kindergarten movement; how to aid the 
stronger States in helping the weaker, 
and how to organize State campaigns for 
more kindergartens or better kindergar- 
ten laws. 
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U.S. School Garden Army 








TWO SCHOOL GARDEN CONFERENCES. 

Two school garden conferences of national interest were held 
late in December—one in Washington and the other in Baltimore, 
Mad. ‘The fermer was attended by the regional and State direc- 
tors of the United States School Garden Army, who represented 
every quarter of the country, from the far South, where spring 
gardens already are above the ground, to the section of the North 
where rivers are icebound. 

This conference, which lasted fur two days, brought from 
Secretary Franklin Lane of the Department of the Interior the 
definite statement that he looked to the Bureau of Education to 
give garden instruction a permanent place in the school program 
of the country, and that he eonsidered it an important item in 
the reconstruction work that is demanded by the termination of 


ihe war. 





ecoperation of the ever-increasing army of school gardeners in 
their branch of the Government work. 

“ The problem that you men and women have before you in 
working with millions of children is one ef the most interesting 
that has come under my observation during the war,” said Dr, 
Fairchild, addressing the meeting. “ It ought to be the concern 
of every teacher as to what the child gets out of his dinner pail, 
Education stops in too many schools when the dinner bell rings.” 
He reminded his hearers that there Was no great mystery about 
plant breeding; and yet there was only a corporal’s guard of 
plant breeders in the entire country. He expressed the hope 
that hundreds of recruits might be drawn from boys in home 
and school gardens, who could be taught to cross new varieties 
of vegetables with American types. While it would not be pos- 
sible to supply foreign plants upon individual request, he said 

that they could be sent to gar- | 





Commissioner DP. P. Claxton, 
fu discussing the financial re- 
turn to be expected from the 
supervised home or school gar- 
den, stated that in three south- 
ern cities the average had been 
more than $50 for each child, 
and the highest yield per acre 
had been $750, 

Definite data were also sub- 
mitted as to the relative value 
of supervised and unsuper- 
vised gardens. In New Hamp- 
shire, for example, 95 per cent 
of the supervised gardens were 
successful, whereas in the 
cities and towns where pupils 
were urged to plant home 
plots, but were not followed up 
during the summer, only 55 per 
cent finished the season. 

Maine reported that for 
$3,000 expended by the State 
for supervision there was a re- 


great cause of humanity. 


work should not go on. 





“GARDEN ARMY WORK SHOULD GO ON,” SAYS 
HOOVER. 


To the Members of the United States Garden Army: 
The work that you have done during the past 
menths of war has been no small contribution to the 


in your gardens was of material help by making pos- 
sible a saving of staple foods available for export to 
our men abroad and the allies, thus giving them just 
that much more of the food so vital to them. The 
growing of supplies for local use was also a definite 
assistance in relieving the strain upon our railroads. 
The example set by youin your undertaking has stimu- 
lated and inspired others to produce where they had not 
produced before. It would be a matter of regret if this 
America’s food obligation to 
the stricken countries is great and affords no less an 
opportunity to help than during the past season. 


den directors and supervisors 
for school use. 

Mr. Popenoe asked the 
school garden organizations to 
spread the knowledge of new 
garden insects, such as the 
corn borer, the Japanese bee- 
tle, and the pea moth, and to 
report other imported pests 
that may be discovered. 


The actual food produced 


A GARDEN PAGEANT, 





The Bureau of Education is 
sending out “A Garden Pag- 
eant,” written by Miss Louise 
Carter, of the School of Herti- 
culture, Ambler, Pa. 

Characters in the pageant 
include: The Nation's Need, 
The Little Citizen, The City 
Government, Seed Packets, 
Mother Nature, The Sun and 


Herbert 
Hoover Her Sunbeams, Clouds, The 








turn of $150,000 in vegetables 
grown upon land that otherwise would have been uncultivated. 
Memphis, Tenn., probably established the Season's record with 
36,000 war gardens. 

A committee was appointed, comprising the regional directors 
of the U. S. S. G.—Clarence M. Weed, of Massachusetts ; Fred- 
erick A. Merrill, of Georgia; Lester S. Ivens, of Ohio; Cyril A. 
Stebbins, of California; and John L. Randall, of South Caro- 
linn—to prepare a suggested graded system of garden lessons, 
to insure progressive instruction in the schools. Emphasis was 
given to the necessity of having next spring’s planting preceded 
by at least two garden lessons a week in the schoolroom. In 
many cities such instruction has been substituted during the 
winter for nature study work. 

An interesting feature of the Baltimore meeting of the School 
Garden Association of America was the presence of Dr. David 
Iairchild, the head of the Bureau of Foreign Plant Introduction, 
and C. H. Popenoe, of the Bureau of Entomology, to ask the 





Storm and Raindrops, The 
Rainbow, The King of the Weeds, The King of the Inseet World, 
The Growing Vegetables, Winter Days, and The Lord of the 
Harvest, 

The leaflet containing the pageant will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the United States Sehool Garden Army, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The high-school instructor in agriculture should be required 
to supervise the grade teachers in their direction of home gar- 
dening and to train these teachers. 

Twelve teachers in the white schools and 7 in the colored 
schools should be employed after school, on Saturdays, and dur- 
ing the vacation to teach school-directed home_gardening. 

The 19 teachers to be employed should be taken from the 
regular grade teachers who have been trained to do garden 
work by the high-school teacher of agriculture. These teachers 
should be paid an extra salary for extra work.—Report of the 
Columbia, S. C. Survey, 
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HOW EDUCATION PAYS. 


Reconstruction Problems Emphasize Investment Value of Education 
Money Value of Going te School. 


Continue Their Education 


Many Soldiers Will 


With 43 legislatures meeting this vear 
to consider programs of reconstruction 
amd with several million young imen re 
turning from Arpiy service to reenter 
civilian life, the investment value of edu 


for the individual 


is 


cation alike 
the Nation, 


receiving unusual atte 


tion. The Burean of Education receives 
constant inquiries ; to the noney 
value’ of education, whether to the indi 
vidual or to the community. Bulletin 
1917, No. 22, which was prepared some 
time ago to answer such inquiries, is no 


longer available for free distribution, bun 


may be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of 
fice, for 15 cents. Selected statements 
from this bulletin are given below 
National Wealth and Power Determined by 
Education. 
In Denmark, in Scotland, in Switz 
Jand, in Massachusetts, wherever there is 
education, there 


adequate provision for 
follow great industrial efliciency and n: 
tional wealth. 

On the other hand, in Spain, i 
in Turkey, in Mexico, wherever ther 


a lack of the necessary school systen 
there is the same story of poverty, revo 
lution, and misery, regardless of race 
climate,.or abundance of natural re- 
sources. Even in the United States it 
has been shown that the earning capaci- 
ties of the citizens of several States are 
in direct proportion to the efficiency of 


their school systems. Dr. Charles W, 
i: Dabney, who investigated this matter, 
;found, for example, -that the average 
schooling given in 1898-99 to the citizens 
of Massachusetts was 7 years; to those 


of the United States as a whole, - 


while that of Tennessee was only 3 years. 
Jorresponding to these figures, he found 


that the average daily production of the 


citizen of Massachusetts was 85 cents; 
that of the United States as a whole was 


55 cents; while that of Tennessee was 
only 38 cents. 

Massachusetis spent in 1898-99 on her 
schools $12,261,525 more than Tennessee, 
which spent only $1,628,313, or $4.62 per 
pupil, against $38.55 per pupil spent in 
Massachusetts. But Massachusetts 
showed a productive capacity of $144 
more per year per inhabitant than did 
Tennessee, and $90 a year more than the 
In total, 


mil- 


average for the United States. 
Massachusetts put about thirteen 
lions per year more than Tennessee into 
her schools and received nearly four hun- 
dred million dollars annually in increased 
earning capacity, in large measure pro- 


duced by the education of its citizens, 


} 


Pre-War Figures for National Wealth Compared. 


! t ite ! al « hing ca- 
} t ‘ habitants « everal 
Murep t oll 
H EFFICH i ‘ 
YSTH S 
1) ! £35 
] 31 
’ y 25 
NADELQUA EDU ¢ ON 
YSTI 
Spain £16 
Gree 1S 
Russ i 10 
Phe effect “MIUaCIOL Lie tie 4 
ulation of eatth is i notable, 
Phe tivures given | Mulhia ofr the total 
ealth px hab int « tliese seve I 
] y) 1} is are 
i EFFICIENT! ‘ 
SYSTEM 
Bn rit £30 
bP ranc pla W. 
( L5G 
EQUATE 4 I \ 
SYSTEMS 
praia £135 
(reece 101 
Russia OL 
Similarly in America, Massachusett 
ith slight] smaller population than 
Texas, has $4,956,000,000 of accumulated 
wealtl $2,.836,000,000 possessed by 
Vexas Phat this is not altogether due 
to the ict that M achusetts is a much 
older State than ‘Texas is shown by tli 
fei that Wisconsin, a comparatively new 
State, with only sbont two-thirds the 
poy ition of Texas, has an equal amount 
of wealth: and California, a newer State, 
with only two-thirds the population, bas 
§4.115,000,000 of wealth. <All three of 
the icher States for years spent two or 
three times as much per child on educa- 
tion as Texas spent. 


The to 
education is shown by the enormously in- 


relation of productive power 
creased rate of production that has come 
everywhere since education became 
more generally diffused. The total 
wealth accumulated in America from 1492 
to 1860, a period of 368 years, was $514 
per capita. From then till 1904, a period 
of only 44 years, this increased to $1,818 
per capita, or an addition in 44 years 
of $802 per capita. Since that time the 
increase been even striking. 
This increase is partly due to increased 
valuations or the purchasing 
power of the dollar; to the use of ac- 
cumulated capital, and to many other 
things; but after due allowance is made 


about 


has more 


smaller 





| 











for all these the conclusion is inevi 


that the education of the Nation is 


barLee |! 


responsible for vastly increasing the pro- 


ductive power of its citizens. The pro- 
ductive power of illiterate countries is 
not increasing at such rates. 

The efficiency of an illiterate people in 
competition with an educated nation 
as the crooked stick against the su 
plow; the sickle against the reaper; t 


against the 


bullock 


the ocean greyhound, and the aerop 


cart express [traln, 


ane ; 


ist the telegraph, 


the 


the pony messenger agail 
individual 
the 


telephone, and wireless; 


harangue against the printing press, 
the library; the 


newspaper spinning 


Wheel against the factory ; the pine fagot 
against the electrie light; the peddling of 
skins and herbs from the oxeart against 
the bank, the check book, the railroad, 
the department store: the log hut against 
the steel skyscraper: the unaided eye 


tgainst the microscope and telescope; in- 


cantations and magic against the chemist, 
the hospital, the modern physician and 
surgeon. Take away from one entire 


generation all education, and society must 
revert to the stick plow, the oxcart, and 
such primitive means because steel im- 
plements, locomotives, steamshiy Cle 

tricity, telephones, telegraph, waterwork 

steel buildings, mining and chemical in- 
dustries factories, modern anitation, 
‘hygiene and medicine, books, newspapers, 
courts of justice, and laws that protec 

property and defend th rights of the 
weak are all impossible without educa- 
tion and are eflicient only in proportion 
as educated intelligence is applied to 


them.’ 


Necessity for Education Rapidly Increasing. 
The necessity for edueati has - 

creased and will continue to increase with 

the advance in the complexity of the 


processes of civilization. Because of the 
and sci- 


ences during the past 50 ye the 
eration multi- 


urparalleled progress in the arts 
ars need 
for education has in a get 
plied many fold. For example, a century 
little 


who 


“go a transportation wis 
nore than a 

knew the road. 
lem of transportation, experts in traffic 
first 
that place will be worth 


kind of road will be most economical and 


system 


wagon and a driver 


Now, in handling a prob- 
determine whether road in 


nivst a 


while, and what 


eflicient ; experts in finance must provide 
the tremendous sums needed to build the 


road; civil engineers must lay it out; 
bridge engineers plan the bridges: chem- 
ical engineers test the materials: mills 


and factories with scores of chemical and 
physical experts make the rails, build the 
locomotives and steel cars; and a host of 
traffic experts, auditors, accountants, and 
specially trained and clerks, 
telegraphers, engineers, conductors, and 
(Continued on page 14.) 


managers 
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HEALTH EDUCATION | 





TEACHERS AND CHILD HEALTH 


—__————— 


‘Wanted: Teachers to Enlist for Child Health Service,” is 


the title of an appeal now being sent by the Bureau of Kducation | 


to every school-teacher in the United States. The appeal says: 
The children of the coubtry, over 25,000,000 strong, who repre- 
In all of the warring 
the health 
deteri- 
ex- 


sent our Nation's future, are endangered. 
Enzlind, France, Belgium, Germany, etc.- 
children has already shown distinct 


Qur own 


countries 
marks of 
country 


of the 


due to war conditions. is no 
ception. The physical impairment of the coming generation is 


one of the most disastrous by-products of the great war, and 


oratfon, 


one whose aftereffects, once established, can never be fully un- 
done. The ending of the war does not end this danger. These 
aftereffects can, however, be prevented, and the teachers of the 


country can make a big contribution to this work of prevention, 


SERVICE. | 





even a single remediable physical defect. We all know per- 
fectly well how such things as faulty vision or faulty teeth 
will affect the physical and mental development of an otherwise 
healthy child. But in spite of all our talk concerning the pre- 
cious asset of child health, such defects are so common that 
nobody has ever taken the trouble to find out exactly te what 
extent they prevail among our children to-day. It is estimated 
by the best authorities that three out of every four children in 
this country are suffering from some physical defect which 
might be prevented or corrected. This means that there are, 
perhaps, 15,000,000 such school children in this country to-day. 

Every one of these children, handicapped however slightly 
by some physical defect, is failing te attain quite the physical 
and intellectual development of which he is capable. When 
weighed and measured these children will all be just a little 


below standard. Moreover, of these 15,000,000 handicapped 
children there is a large group, estimated at possible 6,000,000, 
who are in such bad physical condition and who fall so 


decidedly below the normal standard of weight for their age 
and height that their condition de 





It demands immediate activity. Hence this call to you for 
service, 

You may be the teacher of a rural school, in charge of a squad 
of perhaps only 20 members of the 
creators of our future. Or you may 


responsible for 
20 regiments of children. In any case 
you will have an opportunity this year, 
in connection with their health, which 


be a superintendent, 


may never recur in the history of the 
country. <A little energy, wisely ap- 
plied at this time of crisis, will accom- 
Your opportunity 
which only you can develop. 
Enlistment in the health 
will take as little time or as much time 
It may mean 
simply an opening exercise some morn- 





plish great results, 
is on 
service 


as you are able to give. 





ing, involving the weighing and meas- 
uring of all the children in your class- 


room. Or, if you are one of the men 
higher up, it may mean a carefully 
laid out health program involving a 








mands immediate recognition and at- 


tention, 
What Is Malnutrition? 


Malnutrition is a definite departure 


from health which should be recog- 
nized as much as tuberculosis, It has 
certain definite causes and definite 


aftereffects. Moreover, some of these 
aftereffects can never be entirely over- 
come, An adult may be underfed for 
n long period without any serious re- 
sult, but the child who suffers from 
serious malnutrition may never be so 
strong and capable as he might have 
been. Malnutrition is something which 
in the great majority of cases is pre- 
ventable and curable. Its detection re- 
quires no expert medical knowledge or 
cureful microscopic examinations. The 
weight of the child and his rate of 











correlation of several school activi- 

ties—of work done in the departments The first 
of physical education, medical inspec- 

tion, domestic scie: ‘e, the school lunch, hygiene—and the 


focusing of all this work on the practical problem of bringing 
each child in your school up to the highest possible standard of 
physical efficiency. 

The First Step. 

Tn any case, the first step involves the weighing and measuring 
of the children in your charge, to find out how many of them 
are physically below the standard; you must not be surprised 
if you find that from 50 to GO per cent of them are below. The 
experiment involves no expensive apparatus, no detailed plans, 
for its initiation. It requires merely a teacher of vision and 
energy, Who will take the first step and set the ball rolling in the 
community. The results will speak for themselves, and are 
sure to arouse further interest. It may not be so dramatic to 
weigh and measure children in a schoolroom as it was to drive 
an ambulance in France, or to do actual fighting in the trenches, 
but the service to the Nation is quite as real. 

Six Million Malnourished Children in the Country. 

In any truly civilized country as rich and intelligent as our 
own it ought to be difficult te discover even a dozen children 
developing into manhood or womanhood under the handicap of 





gain usually tell the story. 

In the best-regulated families the 
week, and great is the concern 
of those interested if he does not gain his standard 4 to 6 ounces 
a week. It is a sad commentary on our health methods that we 
have so carefully weighed the baby but allowed the runabout 
child to go with little or no attention in this 


step. 


baby is regularly weighed every 


and school 
respect. 

The malnourished child is always underweight. One may 
class every child who is as much as 10 per cent underweight for 
his height as a malnourished or undernourished child. Such 
children are usually pale and anemic, inattentive, listless in 
their studies, and disinclined to run and play. ‘They are easily 
fatigued, both mentally and physically, and are often retarded 
in their school work. The malnourished child is peculiarly 
susceptible to disease, he is always catching whatever disease 
happens to be making the rounds. His muscles are soft and 
flabby. 

Seales in Every Scheol. 

If you are fortunate enough to have scales in your school, have 
them brought into your room and do the weighing and measur.ng 
as a part of some opening exercise, or special exercise on Friday 
afternoon, There should be scales in every school, but at present 














——- or 


only one-seheel in a thousand pessesses 


them. It may, therefore, be necessary for 
you to enlist the cooperation of some 
butcher, grocer, or hardware dealer and 
get him to Jend you seales for the pur- 
pose, Since the significance of a child's 
weight lies in its relation to his height- 
some children being naturally shorter of 
stature than others, with no detriment to 
their general health—the height of the 
children must be carefully ascertained. 
A tape measure tacked to the wall is all 
that is necessary for this purpose. 


The Child Must Do His Part. 


In a simple weighing contest there is 
one definite thought which you can easily 
get to the children, namely, that there 
is such a thing as an average weight for 
a given height and age, and that if they 
fall below that average they are below 
par. 

Where physical defects are found, 
exert your influence to have them re- 
moved, Here is your opportunity to en- 
list th» interest of the man higher up, to 
set going your machinery involving the 
school doctor and school nurse, if your 
school is equipped with this sort of medi- 
cal service. If your schooi is not so 
equipped, could any demonstration more 
Clearly point out the need, and the im- 
mediate need, of instituting it? 

If in your weighing contest you simply 
get the idea of the standard weight for a 
given height tirmly established in the 
minds of the children and your princi- 
pal—if you do this one thing and nothing 
more—you will have put in the entering 
wedge. Other teachers will almost cer- 
tainly follow your example, and the 
ground will be prepared for other con- 
structive work later on. 





ARMY PSYCHOLOGISTS FOR CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK. 





That psychologists who have served 
the Army in time of war might be profit- 
ably employed as directors of “depart- 
ments of psychology and efficiency” in 
city public school «ystems, is suggested by 
the Bureau of Education. 

In a letter to city superintendents 
Commissioner Claxton points out that 
psychology departments already exist 
in the schools of a number of cities, 
and that they ought to be established in 
all cities of over 30,000 population, with 
such men in charge as these psycholo- 
gists with Army experience. Dr, Claxton 
writes: 

“The fact that two or three hundred 
young men who have for several months 
been working in the psychology diviston 
of the Army are now about to be dis- 
charged offers an unusual opportunity for 
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city schools to obtain the services of com- 
petent men as- directors of departments 
of psychology and efficiency, for such 
purposes as measuring results of teach- 
Ing and establishing standards to be 
attained in the several school studies, 
applying mental tests and discovering 
mental aptitudes of pupils, discover- 
ing defective children and children of 
superior intelligence, and investigating 
various other vital questions necessary to 
establish an intelligent basis for promo- 
tions, class organization, and special 
schools. 

“Such departments have already been 
established in the publie schools of a num- 
ber of our cities and bave justified them- 
selves by their results to such an extent 
as to make it quite plain that in every 
city of more than 30,000 such service 
should be provided. 

“Most of these men are young men 
who have had experience in the schools 
and are graduate students from our best 
colleges and universities, In many in- 
stances they have already obtained their 
A. M. or Ph. D. degree. 
discharged they are rapidly finding 


\s they are 


employment either in schools or in ecol- 
leges or in the business world where 
the value of such services as they can 
render is now generally understood. 
After a few weeks it will hardly be pos- 
sible to obtain their services without 
offering them salaries sufticiently large 
to tempt them from work in which they 
will then be engaged. 

‘Tam, therefore, calling attention now 
to this unusual opportunity for inaugu- 
rating or increasing this work in the 


city schools of the country.” 





THE KIND OF LEGISLATION 
NEEDED FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 

By W. S. SMALL. 

1. The new physical education legisla- 
tion should interpret physical education 
in a broad and true way, as understood 
by the most competent experts in school 
ndiministration and in physical education, 
It must assume physical activity as the 
basie thing, but conditions upon and in- 
tegrally related with wholesome physical 
environment, individual physical exam- 
ination and record, medical supervision 
of schools and school children, develop- 
ment of health habits and instruction in 
health knowledge, hygienie school man- 
agement and procedure, and cooperation 
with all agencies that make for physical 
upbuilding and the moral growth inevi- 
tably ineident to sane, wholesome, active 
physical life. 

2. It must provide for boys and girls 
alike. From the point of view of racial 
strength and integrity, the physical up- 








building of women is of equal importance 
with that of men—perhaps of greater im- 
portance. 

3. It should provide for all children and 
youth between 6 and 18 years of age, in- 
clusive. It should extend its benefits to 
youth above the compulsory school age 
by recognition of agencies already or- 
ganized for doing such work, in the 
whole or in part; and by extension of the 
continuation school principle to include 
and secure a program of physical educa- 
tion for children in industry between 14 
and 18 years of age. 

4. It should provide for Federal aid 
to cnable the States to erect and carry 
on thorough and effective systems of 
physical education. This Federal aid 
should be limited to preparation oft 
teachers for skilled service and = pay 
ment for skilled service. 

5. It should provide for studies, inves 
tigations, and demonstrations for the pur- 
pose of developing progressively scientific 
standards in the field of physical educa 
tion as interpreted. 

6. It should provide for administration 
of the law through the established Fed- 
eral und State educational agencies; and 
for the cooperation of the Federal Pub- 
lic Health Service with the Federal Bu 
reau of Education in the administration 
of those phases of the law in which the 
scientific resources of the Public Health 
Service are necessary. It must guard 
against duplication of effort and contlict 
of interest. 

7. It must guarantee the autonomy and 
initiative of the States. It must be so 
framed as to permit latitude of adminis- 
trative procedure according to the genius 
and traditions of the several States, and 
to encourage initiative and flexibility in 
the development of educational methods 
and processes. For example: The rela- 
tion of education authorities and health 
activities within the States in regard to 
administration of health supervision 
should not be prescribed. The relation 
suggested between the Federal Bureaus of 
Edueation and of Health might influence 
the States, but it would be unwarranted 
interference with State prerogatives to 
prescribe such a relation. 

8. It should place primary emphasis 
upon the creation and development of a 
plan and means for the preparation of 
teachers for this important educational 
work. No money should be expended 
for the payment of service until satis- 
factory plans have been made for the 
preparation of teachers. 

9. It would provide safeguards for the 
proper and effective expenditure of the 
Federal appropriations, both in the use 
of funds for public purposes and of pro- 
vision by the States of adequate sup- 
plementary funds and equipment. 
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STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


FROM SPECIAL REPORTS TO THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, DECEMBER, 1918. 





Alabama. 

The most important educational matter 
that will come before the legislature is 
a bill to create a commission to study 
educational conditions in Alabama with 
the aid of experts. The legislature will 
meet for an initial session of a few days 
nnd adjourn for some four or five months, 
when it will reconvene for the larger 
program of legislation. The educational 
department, therefore, will ask for two 
things at the initial session: First, the 
passage of an act that will enable us to 
take advantage of the benefits of the 
Smith-Hughes law; second, the creation 
of the commission above referred to. 


Califorpis. 

1. A constitutional amendment making 

the oflice of superintendent of public in- 
struction appointive instead of elective 
ws at present. 
2. A constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that county superintendents of 
schools shall be appointed by county 
board of education, such board to be 
elected by the people. This amendment 
will make it possible to establish the 
county unit. 

3. A constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that State and county must provide 
sufficient funds to imaintain elementary 
schools that meet a minimum standard. 

4. A bill providing for compulsory edu- 
eation or part-time courses for all young 
people over the age of 12 and under the 
age of 18 who are not attending regular 
day schools, 

5. A bill providing for an extension in 
the compulsory-education age from 15 to 
1G years; also requiring that all private 
schools whose work is accepted under the 
compulsory-edneation law must be con- 
ducted in the English language and must 
offer such branches as are prescribed for 
the public elementary schools. The bill will 
also provide that graduation from the ele- 
mentary school shall not excuse a pupil 
from attendance until such pupil has 
reached the age of 16 vears. 

6. A bill providing that a complete reg- 
ister of all minors shall be made during 
the month of April, 1920. 

7. A bill providing that all non-Knglish- 
speaking and illiterate minors over the 
compulsory-education age must attend 
part-time classes in English and citizen- 
Ship for at least 4 hours a week for 36 
weeks each year, 

Colorado. 

1, A bill authorizing the creation of a 
grading committee to be attached to the 
office of the State superintendent, and the 
grading of papers of all applicants for 
county certificates by said committee. 
Certificates so graded to be valid all over 
the State. 

2. Appropriation, from the — publie- 
school-income fund, of $100,000 for the 
payment of the teachers’ minimum salary 
in districts requiring State aid to main- 
tain school for legal minimum period, pay- 
ing teacher legal minimum salary. 

3. Creating the positions of State ele- 
mentary and high school supervisors and 
statistician. 


| 
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4, Raising the salary of assistant li- 
brarian—an appointee of the State super- 
intendent, who is ex officio librarian-—to 
$1,500 a vear, 

5. Raising salary of State superintend- 
ent to $4,000 a year. 

6. Raising salary of State teacher of 
the adult blind to $1,500, 

7. Bills correlating the compulsory- 
education law and the child-welfare law. 

8. Bills strengthening the Bureau of 
Child and Animal Protection in reference 
to the compulsery-education and = child- 
welfare law, 

). Bills concerning child welfare 
wherever they connect with education. 

10. Providing compulsory physical edu- 
cation in all schools of the State, under 
supervision of department of public in- 
struction. 

Constitutional amendment lengthening 
term of office of State and county superin- 
tendents to four years and changing time 
of election to first Monday in May, date 
when school directors are elected. Nomi- 
nation to be by nonpartisan petition and 
schoolhouses to be used as voting places 
at election. 

Constitutional amendment creating a 
State board of education to be appointed 
by governor, said board in turn to select 
State superintendent. 


Idaho. 


1. Legislatio:. for vocational work 
Sinith-Hughes. 

2. Simplification and unification of 
qualifications of electors. (Present law 
has 15 qualifications for electors at dif- 
ferent kinds of school elections in differ- 
ent types of districts.) 

%. Provision for the administration of 
school funds received from forest re- 
serves, 

4. Extension of the amortization plan 
for bond issues, which now applies only 
to common school districts, to all districts. 

5. Simplitication of procedure of bond 
issue and more complete protection for 
bondholders, particularly because the en- 
dowment funds of the common schools 
and State institutions are the chief bond- 
holders, 

6. Harmonization of compulsery-educa- 
tion act and child-labor act. 

7. Extension of compulsory-education 
act to include deaf and blind. 

& The compulsory learning of the 
American language by foreigners up to 
30 years of age. 

9 Simplification of the certification 
laws, 

Illinois. 

1. An increase of the State distributive 
fund to at least $5,000,000, 

2. Allowing boards of directors and 
boards of education to levy a higher rate 
of taxes than now allowed by law. 

3. A bill accepting the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, appropriating money 
for a supervisory force under this act, 
and an appropriation out of the State 
treasury to match Federal funds, 

4. An increase of the amount appro- 
priated by the State to the State teach- 
ers’ pension fund from $140,000 to $280,- 
OOO annually, 


| 








> Amendments to the State teachers’ 
pension haw, 

G. Amendments to the State teachers’ 
certification law. 

7. A minimum teacher's wage. 


Indiana. 


1. Raising of tuition levy limit to 75 
cents, 

2. Amending the retirement law so as 
to mmake it State wide, ete. 

3. Placing net proceeds of fees paid for 
examining manuscripts in State retire- 
ment fund. 

4. Repealing the law requiring the 
teaching of German, 

5, Compulsory health supervision. 

G. Full-time health officers, 

7. Defining and legalizing the junior 
high school, 

8. Providing that not less than half 
of the teachers in commissioned high 
schools shall be college graduates, 

9. Full-time and summer-time teaching 
of agriculture, home economics, and in- 
dustrial edueation. 

10. Requiring pupils to stay In school 
till they are 16 vears of age. 

11. Improving truancy laws as to 
power and pay of attendance officers, 
ete. 

12. Higher qualifications for town, city, 
nud county superintendents, 

13. Higher wages and qualifications for 
teachers, 

14. Tenure of office for teachers. 

1h. Making {t legal. for school boards 
und trustees to contract with principals, 
supervisors, ete., as such, 

16. Permitting military service in the 
present war to be substituted for teach- 
ing service in computing experience un- 
der the retirement law. 

17. Systematic and compulsory physical 
training. 

18. Revising the classification of teach- 
ers’ licenses, 

19. Minimum school term of seven 
months, 

20. Licenses only in science of educa- 
tion, English, and subjects taught in 
seventh and eighth grades, and in high 
schools, 


21. Providing that school boards and: 


trustees may expend the proceeds of 
levies for kindergarten schools in es- 
tablishing and maintaining free kinder- 
gurten schools in connection with other 
schools. 


22. Reorganization of the rural schools, 
providing for new county boards of edu- 
cation, supervisors of rural schools, ete. 

23. Compulsory part-time continuation 
school training for children between 14 
and 18, out of schools. 

24. Part-time vocational classes for chil- 
dren between 14 and 16, who are em- 
ployed. 

25. Instruction in all elementary schools 
ot the State, approved by the State 
board of education as meeting the re- 
quirements of the State attendance laws, 
to be given in English language. 

26. Making the attendance law apply to 
part-time schools, 

27. Qualification and wages of high 
school teachers, 


ee EE RENT 


we 
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Kansas. 

1. Legislative provision for adequate 
and effective physical supervision of all 
the school children of Kansas through 
competent visiting school physicians and 
trained visiting school nurses. 

2. A readjustment of the present re- 
strictions on taxation for school purposes 
in general, and reorganization of the 
whole system of rural and village school 
support on the basis of a larger unit of 
taxation. 


8. Creation of a school-building com- 
mission This commission should be 
given authority to pass upon all plans 
for all remodeled and new school build- 
ings as to their general and sanitary 
arrangement and suitability for school 
purposes. 


4. Reorganization of the State school- 
heok commission. 

5. The use of any other language than 
English as a medium of communication 
to be prohibited in all private and paro- 
chial schools, as it now is in the public 
schools, 


6. The truancy age limit to be ad- 
wanced to 16 years, unless the pupil has 
earlier completed the common school 
course. 


teachers’ 
in its 


= 
‘. 


Mnactment of a scientific 
retirement-fund law, state wide 
application. 

8. In order that school boards may be 
aided in securing suitable teachers, and 
teachers assisted in finding suitable 
places at a minimum of expense to both 
and with a maximum of results to the 
public, provision should be made for a 


lecation bureau in connection with the 
State department of education. 
9, Removal of the selection of State 


and county superintendents from politics. 


Maine. 

The legislative program is based upon 
the general principle of equal educational 
advantages for all the children of all the 


people; the reduetion of mortality and 
passing through the grades and from the 
grades to the high school, and the ex- 


tension of high-school work throughout 
tthe State. It also includes an open door 
from kindergarten to college, a revision 
of furds making larger State appropria- 
tions covering both common schools and 
secondary schools. 

The proposed law 
standardizing of school 
equipment; under the present no 
school building can be repaired or built 
which does not meet the standards the 
State superintendent of schools may re- 
quire and the plan must be approved 
by the State superintendent of schools 
and the commissioner of health for the 
State. This guarantees that no new 
erop of child health killers can come on. 
The task now is to clear up all of these 
old unhygienic schools, as we are under- 
taking to do in a period of years; to give 
aid to four-teacher schools and thereby 
encourage the centralization of schools, 
commonly known as consolidation in 
other States. 

Massachusetts. 

A legislative recess commission is mak- 
ing a survey of educational needs of this 
State and will initiate legislation. All 
the legislation the State department will 
propose will go forward to the legislature 
through that commission. However, Com- 


the 
and 


provides for 
buildings 
laws 


missioner of Education Payson Smith of- 

fers the following tentative program: 
1. Some measures for promoting greater 

equalization of educational opportunity 








SCHOOL LIFE. 


through the elementary and secondary 
schools. 
2. Provision for establishing higher 
standards of remuneration and qualifica- 
tions of the tenching force. These should 
include raising, very considerably indeed, 
the minimum salary authorized by law 
to be paid teachers and the participation 
by the State in the payment of salaries 
of all teachers. The measure will also 
earry additional compensation to be paid 
by the State for all teachers having 
perior qualifications. 

A gradual increase in the require- 
ments of the compulsory education law. 
It is preposed that the law be amended 
so that children shall be required to re- 
main in in 1920 until they have 
completed the elementary school course 
unless they shall have reached the age 
of 15. In the following year it is proposed 
that the same provision shall apply, save 


Su- 


” 
. 


school 


that release from school may not be se- 
cured until the sixteenth year. 

4. Coupled with the foregoing, it is 
recommended that compulsory continua- 


tion schools be established. The proposal 
is that these schools at first apply to 
youth between the ages of 14 and 16, 
then between 15 and 17, and, finally, two 
yeurs hence, between 16 and 18, 
Provision for a State-wide 
eanization program. 
6. Provision for a 
of physical education. 
7. Provision for more closely defining 
and more definitely fixing the duties and 
powers of municipal authorities, school 
committees and superintendents of 


Ameri- 


D. 


State-wide system 


schools, 


Minnesota. 

1. Creation of a State board of educa- 
tion consisting of from five to seven mem- 
bers, not less than six years. 

2. Requiring that all the common 
branches must be taught in all private 
schools and that English be the only lan- 
guage used as a medium of teaching. 

». Supervision by the State of private, 
elementary, and secondary schools, and 
qualifications of teachers for such schools 
fixed by State authority. 

4. Provision by law for part-time and 
continuation schools, 

5. A law requiring the appropriation 
of funds by the county board for the e 
ployment of school nurses in the county. 


each serving 


6. No general changes in the State 
school aid are recommended to be made 


by the legislature. 

7. It is recommended that 11 
and 13(a), chapter 296, Laws of 1915, 
State aid act, be changed with a view of 
providing a graduated scheme for supple- 
mental aid based upon the district tax 
rate for maintenance. 

8. Enactment of the principles 
tained in the Davies bill of the last ses- 
sion, relating to the payment of high- 
school tuition by the home district of non- 
resident high-school students. 

9. An appropriation of maintenance for 
the new norma! school at Bemidji should 
be coupled with the provision that this 
school be organized and maintained with 
the training of teachers for rural schools 
as its main purpose. 

10. The maximum of $2,000, annual aid 
for transportation in consolidated schools, 
should be removed and the amount left 
open. 

11. All teachers’ certificates should be 
granted and issued through the State de- 
partment of education. 


sections 


con- 








12. Amendment of chapte: 491 of the 
Laws of 1917, so as to make provision by 


separate appropriation for supervisor of 


vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 
18. Removing limitation of 10 months 


as the maximum school year, 

14. Providing for Americanization o 
adult illiterates by means of evening, con 
tinuatien, and vocation State 
support. 


schools by 


Montana. 


A committee of the State board of edu- 
cation is working upon changes in legis- 
lation upon the following points: 

1. The equalizing of the educational op- 
portunities of children of the State 
through (a) the county unit of school ad- 
ministration in regard to school finances, 
or (0) provision of State aid for weaker 
districts and communities with practi- 
cally no assessable property. 

2. Amendment to constitution so as to 
remove county superintendency from poli- 


tics and to prescribe qualifications for 
same, 
3. Provision. for State grading of 


teachers’ examination papers. 


4. Appropriations for continuance of 
Smith-Hughes work in vocational educa- 
tion. 

5. Better segregation of the feeble- 


minded through provision of additional 
buildings for their care at the State in- 
stitution. 
6. Authority to require reports from 
all educational institutions in the State, 
7. Appropriations for the continuance 


and enlargement of work in teacher- 
training in high sehools. 
8S. Provision for admission of persons 


over 21 years of age to evening schools, 
9. Provision of high school inspector in 
oflice of State department. 
10. Amendment of county-wide tax 
for support of high schools, so as to make 


law 


provision for more just distribution of 
funds. 

11. Many other minor points of law 
such as revision of bonding laws, provi- 


sions for building teacherages and dormi- 
tories, etc. 

12. Bills are 
the establishment 
schools. 


to be presented asking for 
of additional normal 


New Hampshire. 

The particular legislation which it is 
planned to bring before the coming legis- 
lature has to do, first, with the equaliza- 
tion of school opportunities. This would 
require a minimum school year of 
weeks, certified teachers, all schools un- 
der supervision and all buildings in- 
spected. For advanced legislation 
it is hoped, to secure school nurses for all 
districts, a State plan for the education 
of illiterate foreigners, and the develop- 
ment of technical courses in high schools, 


Qe 
ob 


New Mexico. 


1. Legislation will be urged to pro- 
vide for the promotion of instruction 
in agriculture, manual training, and 


home economics, to provide for the pro- 
motion of training rural school teach- 
ers, to provide State aid to weak districts 
in the construction and equipment of 
school houses, and to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational education.” This 
will provide a State tax of 2 mills in- 
stead of a half mill as at present. It will 
create with the 2-mill levy about $1,- 
000,000 in the State fund. 








2. Provision for the establishment of 
part-time schools and classes and to regu 


late the employment of children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years. The 
bill will provide that all children over 
six vears of age shall attend school for 


as Inany weeks as the schools in the dis- 
trict shall be in session until they have 
reached 1G, with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

3. The department of education has 
asked for additional funds with which to 
employ in the office of the State super- 
intendent an additional high in 
spector and an auditor and statistician. 

t. The law passed in 1917 making the 


the stae® O1 


school 


county the unit for administrative pur- 
DOSES ill, no doubt, be amended so as 
to confer greater powers on the county 
board, leaving the district directors per- 
haps with no other function than that 
of custodian of public property. 

North Carolina. 


1. Legislation to put into effect consti- 
tutional amendment recently adopted pro- 
viding for a six month's minimum school 
term. 

°®. Minimum salary law for teachers 
sid county superintendents. 


3. Extension of the compulsory attend- 


ance period to be coterminous with the 
hool term. 

1, Strengthening compulsory  attend- 
ane hy puis ing attendance officers, 
Oklahoma. 

1. Increased pay, higher qualifications, 


d longer term for county superintend- 
ents: alse removal from politics, 

” Fligher salaries for teachers. 

3. Increase of State school fund to make 
tern, 


months of compulsory 


possible a six months’ school 
4. At least six 
attend: 


Dh. State 


i 


nce. 
aid for consolidated and union 
graded schools, 

a Medical 
school children. 

7. Provision for furnishing 
plans to school beards, 

8S. Physical training. 

9, Prohibition of use of 
other t Knglish 
struction. 
Reorganization 


commission. 


inspection of all publie- 


hoolhouse 


language 


in- 


any 
medium of 


thar as a 


iQ. of State textbook 


11. Provision for free textbooks. 

12. Provision for instruction in agri- 
cuiture., 

13. Eleemosynary institutions under 


separate board of control, 

14. Creation of a department of high 
school inspection in office of State super- 
intendent. 

15. State tax for support of State edu- 
cational institutions. 

16. Adoption of the county system of 
school administration. 

Pennsylvania. 

The State board of Pennsylvania is 
aiming to accomplish the following re- 
sults: 

1, An 
appropriation 
willion dollars. 

2. An appropriation raising the salaries 
of all teachers in the State by 25 per cent, 

3. An appropriation to carry out the 
pension law passed by the last legislature. 

4. Legislation to facilitate the solution 
of the problems of Americanization and 
physical education, 


increase of the biennial school 
from eighteen to twenty 
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South Carolina. 
The following recommendations have 
been submitted to the governor by the 


ttional conterence: 
1. Liberal State appropriations to the 
public schools, amounting in reund num 


bers to three-quarters of 


State edu 


2 tillion dollars. 
This represents a norma! growth, requir- 
ing the uddition of $150,000 plus new im 
provements Which can vot be made with 
ott needed financial support, amounting 
to $100,008). 

2. A State-wide conypmilsery attendance 


law requiring attendance of all children 
between ages of 7 and 14, requiring at- 
tendance during full term. 


$3. An adequate program of industrial 
education, 
t. Adequate professional qualifications, 
quate professional services, and ade 
quate pay for county superintendents. 
5D. In the administration of a county 
system the county board of education 
needs some discretionary fuud. To pro- 
fund a county tax of 1 iil 
is recornamended, 

G A constitutional amendment levying 
a State tax of 4 mills to guarantee a mini- 
term of four mnonths, a minimum 
schedule for teachers, and a maxt- 
mum enrollment of not more than 50 
pupils for teachers. Every county should 
be forced or permitted to levy tax sufli- 
cient to add the fifth and sixih months, 
Every district should be permitted to 
levy whatever local tax is neeied to run 
longer than six months, 

Se standard for the exanina- 


state 
and certification of teachers. 


" 
die 


vide such a 


main 
salary 


i } 
clan 


S. ‘he abolition of free scholarships as 
oon as the present tenure is indorsed, 
If the State is to maintain the democratie 
system of public education, not only 


should scholarships be abolished, but tui 
tion fees in State institutions should like- 
Wise he abolished, 

9%. Proper organization 
superintendent's office for 
and better supervision. 

10. Medical inspection of schools. 


State 


the 


better s 


‘rTrvice 


11. The State colleges should be co 
ordinated so as to prevent extravagant 


and expensive duplications. 
South Dakota. 


schools, 
rural 


for consolidated 
of one-room 


1. State aids 

2. Standardization 
schools. 

3. Provision for teachers’ cottages, 

4. State aid for teacher-training 
high schools, 

5. Special training 
in normal schools. 

6. Health inspection of sehools, includ- 
ing employment of nurses, 

7. Provision for assistants to 
superintendents, 

8. More funds for State department of 
education. 

9. Increased 
education. 


in 


for rural teachers 


county 


provision for vocational 
Tennessee. 

1. Provision whereby the State will set 
aside a sufliciently large equalization 


fund to guarantee a minimum school 
term of seven months to all counties that 
will meet certain prescribed require- 
nents. 


2. An amendment to the law to compel 
every county to elect an attendance offi- 
cer and give this officer the authority of 
deputy sheriff, 

3. Issuance of temporary certificates, 
good for one year, 





ii 


t. The law now provides for three 
boards of education in the county—an 
advisory, an elementary, and a_high- 
school board. The legislature will be 
ursed to provide for one school board in 
the county, and this beard should be 


elected’ by the county court. 

» Provision of a fund with which to 
establish and maintain a school for the 
mentally deficient, 

G. Supervision of vocational training, 

7. Standardization of publie schools, 

8. The school is the logical community 
ceuter and is the place where the people 
should meot to discuss their community 


problems and to serve the community in- 
Terests, 
Texas. 

lL. The election of county superintend- 


ent by a county board of trustees, 

2. The adoption of plans for overlap- 
ping terms of both district and county 
trustees to secure some continulty in the 
management of rural schools, 

3. The adoption of a county-unil 
tem, Which will leave the selection of 
teachers and the regulation of teachers’ 
pay largely In the hands of county trus- 
tees, leaving certain matters of local con- 


SVS 


trol to district boards. 

t. Provision of special State aid for 
the consolidation of rural schools. 

Dh Plans for Americanization « for- 
elgners, 

t. Details of putting into effect our 


ndopted amendment providing 
for free textbooks for public schools 

7. Provision for a board of regents for 
the State department of education, who 
would elect the State superintendent and 


+] 
recenuy 


to whose authority all of his Appoint 
ments would he subject 

8S. Certain provisions which will en- 
able the State to receive more benefit 


from the Sroith-Flughes funds. 

%. Provision for a State-wide teachers’ 
retirement fund, to be contributed to bys 
both the teachers and the State. 

Utah. 


1. Enlargement of the of the 


pow ers 


State board of education: (a) bxtension 
ot using power to include the licensing 
of verintendents and supervisors; (bl) 


vesti the board with authority to de 
termine standards and fix qualifications 
for all who desire licenses to practice any 


form of treatment of disease; (¢) au- 
thorizing the board to organize such 
divisions of the State department of 


education as may seem desirable and to 
appoint such assistants as may be needed, 


2. Financial support of education: 
(a) Revision of district tax levies for 
school purposes by substitution of a 


schedule based upon the relation of as- 
sessed valuation of property to the num- 
ber of children to be educated for the 
present schedule, which is based upon 
assessed valuation alone; (6b) crention 
ef a fund by direct appropriation with 
which the board can subsidize health 
eclucation, vocational education, and civie 
and patriotic service education in the 
various districts. 

3. Modification of our general program 
of education: (a) To require at least 144 
hours of continuation or part-time school 
work up to 18 years of age beyond our 
present compulsory attendance require- 
ments, Which are completion of eighth 
grade or reaching the age of 16; (b) the 
extension of school supervision to make it 
include the whole calendar year. 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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RELATING THE KINDERGARTEN 
TO CURRENT ACTIVITIES. 





‘Constructive Opportunities Utilized by 
Kindergartners. 





Material developing out of the war will 
be useful in the schools for some time to 
come, especially if it is of a substantial 
type and has to do with the problems of 
reconstruction. The outline below, pre- 
pared for use in the kindergartens of Min- 
neapolis, originated in the thought that 
“if the school is in touch with life it will 
reflect the spirit of the times.” 


e 


J. NEEDS OF THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 


A. MAINTENANCE. 


1. Food. 
a, Wheat. 
(1) Relate to farmer. 

(a) Different kinds of 
grain. 

(b) Importance of the 
harvest, saving 
until next har- 
vest, etc. 

(c) Farmer's 
the war. 


place in 


2. Shelter. 
a. Cantonments. 
Children illustrate in 
b. rents, | blackboard drawing, 
ec. Trains. card-board construc- 
d. Ships. tion blocks, sand-table, 
ete. 

Subject may be illustrated with 
covers of The Literary Digest. Story 
of Nahum Prince, in the Child’s 
World. 

8. Clothing. 
a. Uniforms—factories. 
b. Sweaters. eo ® 
ec. Socks. work. 


| Source of 
j material. 


B, RELIEF—AFFORDED BY THE RED CROSS, 


1. Food. 
: a, Milk and eggs for the sick soldier 
(relation to the farmer). 
b. Soup canteens. 
c. Medicine. 
2. Shelter. 
a. Hospitals (children illustrate with 
kindergarten material). 
(1) Nurses and doctors, story 
by Florence Nightingale. 
(2) Red Cross dogs, story by 

Clara Barton. 

Pictures from magazine 
covers. 

Tell and dramatize story 
of “Cap” by Georg- 
ene Fauikner in Red 
Cross Stories. 

(8) Ambulance. 

b. Reereational centers 

music, sports, etc.). 
8. Clothing. 

a. Quilts (some kindergarten chil- 
dren can knit squares). 

b. Hospital garments, 

c. Bandages. 


(relate to 


II, Neeps or Crvim1An Porurnation IN 
WARRING COUNTRIES. 


A. REHABILITATION, 


1. Food. 
a. Restoring farms (relate to farmer 
and garden), 








wn 


:F 


» 
—_ 
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Shelter. 
a. Rebuilding houses (relate to in 
dustries), 
Clothing. 
a. Needs of Belgium and French 
children (names of thigs of al- 
lies—geography ). 


B. RELIEF. 
ood. 
a. Soup kitchens, . 
b. Restocking farms io provide milk, 
eggs, ere. 
Shelter. 
a. Hospitats. 
b. Orphanages (adoption of French 
orphans). 
¢. Schools in cellars. (Compare con- 
ditions with our schools. Tell of 
kindergarten unit in France.) 
Clothing. 
a. Quilts, 
b. Bandages, ete. 


III. AcTiviTres IN AMERICA to MEET 
THESE NEEDS. 


A. CONSERVATION, 


F’ood—Food posters. 
(1) Loyal little American. 
(2) God's gifts (Thanksgiving). 


Oh, good little Johnny-Cake, 
You're the boy for me! 

Because the wheat I want to send 
To soldiers o’er the sea. 


Shelter (pictures of ecantonments). 
Clothing (pictures of soldiers in uni- 
forms, ete.). 
Dramatization of encampments. 
Pictures—Reveille and Taps, Red 
Cross Magazine, 


B. THRIFT STAMP, 


What Uncle Sam needs. 
a. Ships, munitions, ete. 
Digest covers). 
Lending to Uncle Sam (Liberty Loan 
and W.S.S8. posters). 
a. How we save money for Thrift 
Stamps. 
b. How we earn money. 
ec. Thrift Stamp verses and slogans. 


( Literary 


Hurrah, hurray, 
Buy Thrift Stamps to-day. 


I wish I were a quarter, 

I'd tell you what I'd do. 

I'd buy a nice green Thrift Stamp 
From Uncle Sam for you. 


Sing a song of war time. 
A country full of camps, 
Fifty million patriots 
suying Saving Stamps. 
Cc. RED CROSS. 


Meaning of the Red Cross (mercy to- 
ward friend and foe). 
Story of The Lost Sheep. 
Story of The Good Samaritan. 
Picture: “ The Best-dressed Woman 
in the World” (Ladies’ Home 
Journal). 
What the Red Cross Needs. 
a, Service. 

(1) Knitting and making ban- 
dages (children made 
knitting bags and snip- 
ped scraps for pillows). 

(2) Motor corps. 


(3) Parades (caps. badges, 
flags, window decora- 
tions). 





b. Money. 
(1) Red Cross box and banks 

(children make banks). 

(2) Counting pennies (arith 
metic). 

(3) School entertainments and 
sales. 

(a) Articles made by 
the kindergarten chil- 
dren for the bazaar: 

Pin wheels. 
Jumping Jacks. 
Clothespin dolls. 
Tissue-paper caps. 
Nut baskets. 
Candy boxes. 
Jelly labels. 
Horse reins. 

Doll’s bonnets and 
hat boxes. 
Hoover cundy. 

Games. 
(4) How we earn and save 
money for the Red 

Cross, 

c. Salvage (make bags to sell tin 
foil, ete.). 





FACTS FOR STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES. 





Manual Issued by Bureau Gives Helpful 
Information for Education Commit- 
tees. 


Do you want to know how your State 
stands with respect to other States in ed- 
ucation * 

Do you want to know what the experi- 
ence of other States has been in a given 
educational movement? 

Do you want to know what steps your 
State might now take to make or keep it 
a forward-looking State in education? 

The “ Legislative Manual” just issued 
by the Bureau of Education answers 
many of the questions about the basic 
facts necessary for school legislation. It 
contains, in brief form, for the special use 
of State departments of education and 
education committees of the State legisla- 
tures, material on educational conditions 
in the various States. It gives the latest 
available information on State school ad- 
ministration, the organization of effect- 
ive State boards of education and State 
departments of education. The manual 
alse discusses local organization, outlin- 
ing a plan for a practical county unit, 
anc emphasizing the fact that the larger 
unit is as bad as the smaller if it is not 
well organized. 

Other topics treated in the bulletin are: 
Reorganization ef elementary and sec- 
endary schools with special reference to 
rural conditions; consolidation, the rural 
high school and continuation school; 
school buildings and grounds; teacher 
preparation; modern’ certification of 
teachers; teachers’ salaries, tenure, and 
retirement; textbooks; school finance; 
physical education and health. 

The manual was prepared by the rural 
education division of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and will be sent free upon re- 
quest to the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 




















FARM CRAFT LESSONS COM- 
MENDED 


Commissioner of Education Urges 
Reserve Lessons for City High 
Schools—More City Boys for Farms 
This Year. 


Dean Davenport’s Farm Craft Lessons, 
prepared for the Boys’ Working Reserve 
of the Department of Labor and distrib- 
uted free through the district officers of 
the Reserve, are strongly commended by 
the Commissioner of Education for use in 
city high schools. In a letter to city 
school superintendents and principals of 
city high schools, Dr. Claxton says: 

“The lessons should not be regarded as 
a text, but rather as a compendium of in- 
formation that is not found in textbooks. 
Neither are they intended for farm-bred 
boys, for they contain just such informa- 
tion as the farm boy automatically ac- 
quires in h® daily round of farm duties 
and bis intimate contact with rural life. 

“To obtain best results from the use of 
these lessons the class instruction should 
class excursions to 
dairies, 


be supplemented by 
greenhouses, 
creameries, ete., within the city and to 
farms in the surrounding country. In 
fact the instruction may be offered wholly 
during out-of-school hours and in direct 
contact with the subject of the individual 
Such instruction is very useful as 


stables, markets, 


lesson. 
a preliminary to employment on farms 
and such employment is very serviceable 
as a vocational guidance and very desir- 
able from the standpoint of the physical 
and mental development of the boy. 

“Such instruction also is very desir- 
able, if not essential, as a preliminary to 
a regular course in vocational agricul- 
ture. To maintain the balance in popu- 
lation between country and city, the 
cities must now train people for and di- 
rect people to country life. By encour- 
aging beys to engage in farm work as a 
basis for selection and by adjusting the 
school calender so as to provide for part- 
time employment on the farm, city 
schools may undertake with much assur- 
ance the offering of a course in vocational 
agriculture. 

“Por certain phases of agricultural in- 
struction, especially those of an _ eco- 
nomic bearing and those affecting the con- 
sumer of agricultural products, the city 
school is strategetically better situated 
than the country school. Such instruc- 
tion is desirable, regardless of the occu- 
pations for which the school aims to pre- 
pare its students. City schools offering 
courses in agriculture may well empha- 
size the economic phases and require 
their students to work on economic proj- 
ects just as the students of country 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 








FEATURES OF AN ENGLISH CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

School lunches, medical service, school 
gardens, and “after care” are some of 
the topics discussed in the interesting 
report of the director of the Bradford, 
England, school system, as transmitted by 
Consul Augustus Ingram. 

Bradford has led the way in provision 
of meals, according to Consul Ingram, 
soth breakfasts and dinners are now 
supplied. They are provided wherever 
the family income, after deducting rent, 
does not exceed Ss. ($1.22) per head (3s., 
or 73 cents, before the war), and dinners 
only where the income is between 5s. 
($1.22) and 6s. ($1.46) per head after 
deducting rent (between 3s., or 73 cents, 
and 4s., or 97 cents, before the war). In 
addition a graduated scale has been 
adopted for the provision of meals at 
part cost in cases where the parents are 
net entitled by seale to free meals, but 
are not able, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, to pay the full cost. At the school 
dining centers, dinners are now a great 
institution, the numbers having run up 
to 781,000 in 1915. The breakfasts and 
dinners served in 1918 were 142,707 and 
537,977, respectively. Many visits of in- 
spection of the Bradford system have 
been paid by representatives of other 
authorities and by private individuals 
from all parts of the world. During the 
present year it has been a struggle to 
keep the meals up to a satisfactory stand- 
ard of nutritive value in spite of the dis- 
appearance from time to time of food- 
stuffs previously considered essential to 
a well-balanced dietary. The charge of 
4d. (8 cents) per meal was increased to 
5d. (10 cents) on September 1 last. 

The school medical service ts steadily 
developing a central clinic, and various 
branch clinics being in operation, includ- 
ing a special clinic for diseases of the eye, 
throat, nese, and ear. Valuable work is 
also being done by the dental staff in at- 
tending to the teeth of the school chil- 
dren and giving lectures or talks on the 
eare of their teeth. 

Another striking feature is the special 
provision for the instruction of children 


” 





schools are required to conduct practical 
farm projects, Such project work, how- 
ever, should be carried on during the 
school session and should not take the 
place of summer work upon the farm. 
“Since the supply of farm labor is 
likely to be inadequate during the com- 
ing season, the present is an opportune 


physically unfit or mentally defective . 
which includes open-air schools for phys- 
ically defective and mentally defective 
children, a school for the blind and for the 
deaf, a school for myopes (the near- 
sichted), and classes for stammerers. 

A war-time development has been the 
opening of school gardens for the growing 
of vegetables. These now number 51 
with a total area onder cultivation of 10 
acres. The chief crop has been potatoes, 

Among the first results of committees 
of teachers meeting for consultation in 
the Bradford education office were the 
reclassification of suitable children twice 
a year and the establishment of smail 
“leaving classes,” composed of children 
to become eligible for exemption 
from attendance at school. These “ leav- 
ing classes,” though not equally success- 
ful in all schools, have directed special 
attention to the children in their last and 
therefore highly important year, aud have 
encouraged them to go on to seme form 


soon 


of continued education after leaving 
school. 

“After-care” is also a topic of great 
interest. There are about 3.800 children 


leaving the schools of Bradford each 
year. Seventy per cent of the children 
commence their working career in the 
mills and do not require the good offices 
of the Juvenile Employment Bureau. 
Visiting of the homes of children about to 
leave school began in 1913, and the num- 
ber of cases visited is now 82.687, the 
number for 1918 being 4.987. As a re- 
sult of these visits many parents and 
children have called at the bureau to seek 
further advice, and a large number of 
young people have been induced to attend 
evening classes. The “ placings” by the 
bureau since its establishment now total 
4,085, namely, 2,777 boys and 1.258 girls, 
In 1918 the number of young people reg- 
istered was 1,659; the number of vacan- 
cies notified by employers, 919; and the 
number of vacancies filled, 734. In July, 
1916, owing to the shortage of labor in 
Bradford, children of 13 years of age 
were allowed to be employed full time by 
those firms who agreed to discontinue the 
empleyment of half-timers. 
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time to encourage boys to prepare for 
employment on the farm, and from the 
large number of boys who engage in the 
work there should be a sufficient number 
of aspirants to a farm career to warrant 
the establishment next year of a depart- 
ment of agriculture in many city high 





schools.” 
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HOW EDUCATION PAYS. 

(Continued from page 6.) 
others keep the trains moving with safety 
and with profit. In like manner the 
farmer can no longer merely exhaust one 
fertile piece of fresh soil after another 
by crude methods of agriculture. Intel- 
ligent rotation must be planned, soil must 
be conserved and built up, improved stock 
znd seed must be bred; methods of culti- 
vation that stimulate growth and conserve 
moisture and fertility must be practiced ; 
markets must be studied and considered 
in planting; new methods of marketing 
must be used ; accounts must be kept; and 
homes must be made healthful. If this 
is not done the landowner will soon lose 
hus land and become a tenant and the ten- 
ant become a day laborer. In law, in 
medicine, in teaching, in manufacturing, 
in trade and industry of all kinds, this 
same increased demand for education is 
found. 


A Banker’s Opinion. 

Speaking, in 1905, at Girard College, 
Mr, Vanderlip said: 

“The mental equipment of a business 
man needs to be greater to-day than was 
ever before necessary. Just as the sphere 
of the business man’s actions has broad- 
ened with the advent of rapid transpor- 
tation, telegraphs, cables, and telephones, 
so have the needs of broad understanding 
of sound principles increased. It was 
steam processes of transportation and 
production that really made technical 
education necessary. The electric 
dynamo created the demand for educated 
electrical engineers. So the railroad, the 
fast steamship, the electric current in the 
telephone and cable, and the great eco- 
nomic fact of gigantic and far-reaching 
business combinations are making the 
science of business a different thing from 
any conception of commerce which could 
have been had when Girard was the most 
successful of business men. The enlarged 
scope of business is demanding better 
trained men who understand principles. 
‘New forces have made large scale pro- 
duction, and we need men who can con- 
prehend the relation of that production 
in the world of markets, There has been 
introduced such complexity into modern 
business and such a high degree of spe- 
cialization that the young man who be- 
gins without the foundation of an ex- 
ceptional training is in danger of re- 
maining a mere clerk or bookkeeper. 
Commercial and industrial affairs are 
conducted on so large a scale that the 
neophyte has little chance to learn 
broadly, either by observation or experi- 
ence. He is put at a single task; the 


more expert he becomes at it the more 
likely it is that he will be kept at it 
unless he has had a training in his youth 
which has fitted him to comprehend in 
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some measure the relation of his task to 
those which others are doing.” 
“Who's Who.” 

An investigation of the educational ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the 8,000 persons 
mentioned in “ Who's Who in America,” 
for the years 1899-1900, brought out the 
following Out of the nearly 5,- 
000,000 uneducated men and women in 
America, only 51 have been sufficiently 
successful in any kind of work to obtain 
a place among the 8,000 leaders cata- 
logued in this book, Out of 33,000,000 
people with as much as a common-school 
education, 508 were able to win a place 
in the list, while out of only 2,000,000 
high-school training, 1,245 have 
manifested this marked efficiency, and 
out of 1,000,000 with cellege or university 
training, 5,768 have merited this dis- 
tinction. That is to say, only one child 
in 150,000 has been able in America, with- 
out education, to become a notable factor 
in the progress of his State, while the 
common-school education 


Education and 


facts: 


with 


children with 
have, in proportion to numbers, accom- 
plished this 4 times as often, those with 
high-school education 87 times as often, 
and those with college training S00 times 
as often. If this list had been selected 
by the universities or school-teachers, or 
if literary leaders only were chosen, it 
might easily be claimed that the appar- 
ently greater the educated 
was due to the line of work from which 
But the selec- 


success of 


the leaders were selected. 
tion of the men and women in this book 
was not in the hands of professors, but in 
the hands of a firm of business men. They 
selected leaders in all lines of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and other fields of 
practical endeavor the profes- 
sions, and still this enormously increased 
efficiency and productivity of those with 


besides 


education was found. 


The Education of the Men 
Censtitution. 


Who Framed the 


As no other one political event has had 
more to do with national peace and sta- 
bility, and hence with industrial possi- 
bilities, than the framing and adoption 
of the Constitution, especial significance 
is attached to the results of Prof. Jones’s 
study of the part which the 1 per cent 
of college graduates in the country played 
in this important matter. He found that 
the author of the Constitution, Thomas 
Jefferson, was a college graduate; its 
ablest defender, John Adams, was a col- 
lege graduate; of the 54 who com- 
posed the convention were college grad- 
uates, and 27 were college-bred men; 2 
of the 38 who brought about the con- 
vention—Madison and Hamilton—were 
college graduates, while the third—Mon- 
roe—was a college man; the authors of 
three of the four plans presented—Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Patterson—were ¢Col- 
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lege graduates; the plan finally adopted 
was that of a college graduate; and after 
its final adoption the three men who led 
in explaining it,defending it,and securing 
its adoption by the States were all college 
graduates—Madison, Jay, and Hamilton. 
In fact, the 1 per cent of college graduates 
in America can almost be said to have 
called the convention, written the 
stitution, and secured its adoption and 


Con- 


ratification. 


Education and the Development of a Western 


State. 

Following quite a different 
Mr. H. BE. Kratz made an investigation 
of the part being played by college-bred 
men in the recent development of one of 
the Western States. Mr. Kratz 
men in 15 leading South Dakota cities to 
name the five leading men in their cities 
in seven different lines, viz, law, medi- 
cine, teaching, the ministry, banking, jour- 
nalism, merchandising, and manufactur- 
ing. Of the 538 men whose names were 
sent in as leaders in these cities in the 
several lines 293, or 50 per cent, proved 
to have had as much as two years of col- 
lege training, 


method, 


asked 





A READING COURSE FOR KIN- 
DERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


Kindergarten teachers can prepare 
themselves for national service in recon- 
struction days by following the special 
reading course for kindergarten teachers 
recently established by the Bureau of 
Education, 

In announcing the course the bureau 
emphasizes the professional advancement 
and intellectual enrichment which may be 
achieved by constant refreshment drawn 
from great minds either through personal 
contact with them or through their writ- 
ings, and offers to direct the reading of 
kindergarten teachers who desire such 
direction. 

The course consists of 31 books, ar- 
‘anged under these headings: Educa- 
tional classics (8 books); principles and 
methods of.education (12 books) ; socio- 
logical aspects of education (4 books) ; 
kindergarten education (4 books); hy- 
giene and appreciation of nature (4 
books) ; religious and moral education (2 


books); appreciation of child life (2 
books). 
A Kindergarten Teacher’s Reading 


Course Certificate signed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education will 
be awarded to those who give satisfac- 
tory evidence of having read intelligently 
15 of the 31 books within two years of 
the time of registering. 

In preparing the list of recommended 
books the Bureau of Education had the 
cooperation of a committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, consisting 
of Mrs. Mabel MackKinney Smith, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Alice Fitts, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Woodward, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y.; Miss Catherine, Watkins, 
Washington, D, C.; Miss Mary C. Shute, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Annie E. Moore, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Frances R. Kern, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Miss Marion S. Hanckel, 
Cumberland, Md. 























HOW THEY SHARE. 


Amounts States Would Get Under 
Smith Bill— Apportionments Care- 


fully Worked Out. 


How the various States would share in 
the funds preposed under the Smith bill 
for Federal aid to education (S. 4987) is 
explained in a bulletin issued by the Na- 
Association (Commis- 


tional Education 


sion series no. 2). Tables are presented 
to show for the different appropriations 
the amount that would become available 
for each State. 

Removal of Illiteracy. 

Under the Smith bill each State would 
receive for the removal of illiteracy as 
much proportionately as its number of 
illiterates bears to the total number of 
illiterates in the United States. Pennsyl- 
vania with 74,318 illiterates, according to 
the 1910 census, would receive $148,190 ; 
Massachusetts, with 11,747 native illiter- 
ates, would receive $23,423; while Geor- 
gia, having 388,842 illiterates of native 
birth, would receive $775,351, and Louis- 
iana and Alabama would receive $676,- 
977 and $698,690, respectively. 

Americanization of Foreigners. 

Section 18 of the Smith bill provides 
that $7,500,000 shall be appropriated an- 
nually “to teach immigrants 10 years of 
age and over to speak and read the Eng- 
lish language and duties of citizenship 
and to develop among them an apprecia- 
tion of and respect for the civil and so- 
cial institutions of the United States.” 

Under this provision a State like New 
York, with 2,748,011 foreign-born immi- 
grants, will receive Federal aid of 
$1,525,146; Pennsylvania, $800,518; Illi- 


nois, $668,949, and Massachusetts, 
$587,881. The Southern States, having 
few foreign-born immigrants, will re- 


ceive only small sums for Americaniza- 
tion education. California approaches 
some of the Eastern States in this prob- 


lem, with 586,482 foreign-born immi- 
grants and a_ proposed allotment of 
$325,470. 

Equalization—Health Education—Preparation of 


Teachers. 

Similar tables are presented for equali- 
zation of educational opportunities; pro- 
motion of physical and health education ; 
and preparation of teachers. 

The section of the Smith bill on prepa- 
ration of teachers provides that the 
$15,000,000 shall be “ apportioned in the 
proportion which the number of teach- 
ers in the public schools of the respec- 
tive States bears to the total number 
of publie school teachers in the United 
States.” Allotments to the various States 
range from $1,291,591 for Pennsylvania 
to $15,834 for Nevada. 
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AND INDUSTRY. 


Abnormal Wages in Quiney, Mass.— 
All-Year Schools in Newark—What 
Washington Found. 
Reports frem Quincy, Mass., Newark, 
N. J... and Washington, D. ¢., 
the discussion of the topics originally pre 
at the New York 
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ABNORMAL WAGES IN QUINCY, 
MASS. 
ALnerT L. Barnovr, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The employment conditions in Quincy, 
so far as causing withdrawal from school ts 
concerned, probably do not differ greatly 
from those in any city affected by the war as 
Quincy has been. There is a tremendous 
demand both from business houses in Boston 
and the small munition plants, as well as 
from the Fore River Shipbuilding plant, 
for boys and girls who may legally be em- 
ployed. For boys, especially over 16, un- 
usual wages are offered, $4 and $5 per day 
and even more being commonly received. 
The result has been a decrease of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in high-school attendance 
with very little change in attendance be- 
low the high school. 


Attendance conditions below the high | 


school remain the same largely for the reason 
that the per cent of retardation in this city 
is very low, and consequently we have very 
few children in the grades who may legally 
leave school and accept employment. So 
far as the high school is concerned, there 
seems little prospect of changing existing 
conditions so long as the war continues. 


NEEDED READJUSTMENTS MADE IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 
By Davip B. Corson, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


I believe that the city of Newark has suf- 
fered less from the loss of pupils in the upper 
grammar and high school grades than some 
cities of her class. During the years since 
the war began the proportionate annual in- 
crease in the total enrollment of pupils has 
been greatly lessened due to the cessation 
of immigration. In 1913 the annual in- 
crease in enrollment was 3,193; in 1914 it 
was 1,351; while in 1917 it was 937. In 
1918 the annual increase was 2,112, but the 
increase for the month of September, 1918, 
was only 811 over that for the same month 
in 1917. Notwithstanding this fact, we have 
had increased enrollment in the grammar 
grades and in the high schools, except for 
the year just past, as the figures given below 
will make apparent: 
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Decrease 


Three junior high schools were opened 
last year, which at first thought might seem 
to account for some of the loss in the high 
schools as reported, but such is not the 
the ninth grade enrollment of these 
schools is included in the figures upon 
which the decrease of 127 is based. It is 
true that there has been some loss in the 
two higher grammar grades, but it is less 
than might have been expected. In Sep- 
tember of this year there were 236 pupils 
less in the high schools, 17 less in the 8A 
grade, and 194 less in the 7A grade than 
there were in September, 1917. 

Undoubtedly, the loss is greater than ap- 
pears, for there would be a great increase in 
normal times based on relative population. 
These older pupils have obtained positions 
in the commercial and industrial world, 
The opportunities for employment were so 
many and so enticing that pupils felt im- 
pelled to leave school to work, Some high- 
school pupils have enlisted in the military 
and naval forces of the United States. 
Their patriotic feeling compelled them to 
take an active part in winning the war. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS, 


In 1912 the Newark Board of Education 
began the experiment of having all-year 
schools, one located in the Hebrew section 
of the city and the other in the Italian sec- 
tion. The number has been increased to 
seven. The enrollment in five of these 
schools for the last regular school year was 
1,665, 2,153, 2,721, 2,874, and 2,178, respee- 
tiveiy. Of these pupils 74.1 per cent were 
enrolled for the summer term. The other 
two are special schools—one the School for 
Anemic Children and the other the Boys’ 
Vocational School. The experiment is 
therefore sufliciently diversified to permit 
some generalization upon the six years’ ex- 
perience in conducting these schools. 

Before stating conclusions, it may be well 
to describe the schools briefly. The curricu- 
lum is divided into three sections of 12 
weeks each instead of two sections of 20 
weeks each as in the regular schools. The 
classes of the respective years—first, second, 
etc.—are called the C, B advanced, and 
A advanced, instead of B and A. The © 
class does two-thirds of the work of the regu- 
lar B grade; the B advanced, one-third of the 
regular B and one-third of the regular A; 
the A advanced, the remaining two-thirds of 
the regular A. There are 48 weeks of work, | 
with a week’s vacation at Christmas, one at 
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Yaster, and two in the summer—at the end 
of August and the beginning of September 
The terms begin September 1, December 1, 
March 1, and June 1. 

The eight grades of work are done in six 
years instead of in eight years. \ gain of 
two full grades in six years means a gain of 
one-sixth of two grades, or one-third of a 
grade a year. That is, a pupil attending 
four 12-week terms in any calendar year 
gains one-third of a grade over a pupil under 
the regular plan. Pupils who entered the 


regular grades in September, 1912, will 
enter the high schools in September, 1920, 
but under the all-year plan, those who 
entered in’ September, 1912, will have 
entered the high schools in September, 1918, 
two full years earlier. 
CONCLUSIONS REACHED. 
The experiment has made clear these 


things: 

The ail-year schools are more expensive 
than the regular schools. Teachers are paid 
for 12 months in the year instead of 10, 
There is an increase in the cost of supplies 
and in the upkeep of buildings 

The health of teachers and pupils is not 
unfavorably affected by continued work the 
year round. Many teachers thus 
worked three, four, and five years without 
detrimental effect. The pupils seem to be 
better off in the large, airy, cheerful class- 
rooms in the summer time than on the hot 
streets or at their homes. 

There is a continuity of effort in the forma- 
tion of good habits by the pupils. 

There is no loss caused by the long summer 
vacation which necessitates much 
work in the fall. 

Pupils who would not otherwise do so are 
able to do some high-school work beiore they 
are obliged to go to business, 

These schools have been successful in the 
industrial sections of the city. The children 
in these sections do not leave town in the 
summer time in large numbers. It is not 
ciear that it would be advisable to establish 
all-year schools in other sections for they 
might not be patronized sufficient 
numbers to justify such action. Even if 
they do not leave the city, the native 
Americans seem to believe that their children 
should be free from school work during the 
warm weather, 
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THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Ernest L. Titursroen, 
Superintendent of Schools 


AS TO LOSS OF PUPILS. 


The public schools of the District of 
Columbia lost heavily in the enrollment 
of pupils of 14 years and up during the 
war period, yet the gross enrollment of 
the schools showed at least a normal in- 
crease. Many of the students coming 
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from the families of longer residence in 
the city have left school to go to work, 
While the loss has been made up so 
far as the number is concerned to a 
cousiderable degree by the influx of 
pupils in families newly arriving in 


Washington. 
The 


has therefore offset 


abnormal incrense in population 


the losses caused by 


the opportunities for work, 


The Government departments grew 
tremendously almost overnight and de- 


veloped a tremendous demand for cleri- 


cal help. The financial opportunity and 


the need for immediate help both tended 
to draw into the Government service a 
host of people in the local population. 


The experienced employees of the busi- 
ness houses found positions in the Goy- 
ernment service and as a result left the 
business houses of the city short-handed. 
There resulted, therefore, a dle- 
mand and opportunity which was felt by 
The students were urged to 


double 


the schools. 
take Government positions and to a cer- 
tain felt the patriotic call. Stu- 
dents also found many openings in the 
business at far higher 
pay than heretofore. It was not 
that the business houses were depleted of 


extent 


houses rates of 
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children : 


school 


estal- 


feeble- 


defective 


training for 


Wisconsin. 


1. A bill to create a county board of 
education, members of said board to be 
elected; to have jurisdiction over the 
alteration, formation, or consolidation of 
school districts and to have certain power 
in connection with the general adminis- 
tration the educational affairs of the 
county. 

2. A bill to provide for the adoption 
textbooks in cities and counties, 

3. A bill fixing minimum salaries for 
county superintendents. In counties or 
superintendent districts having fewer 
than 100 teachers, $1,500; more than 
99 and fewer than 175, $1,800; more than 
174, $2,000. 

4. A bill fixing the maximum and mini- 
muni salaries of supervising teachers; the 
present salary not less than $60, nor more 
than $80 per calendar month; proposed 
salary not less than $80, nor more than 
$100 per calendar month. 

5. A bill proposing for free textbooks 
for use in the school subjects to rules 
and regulations regarding the use and 
safekeeping thereof, as the school board 
may adopt. 

6. A bill previding for county school 
nurses, the county nurse to be appointed 
by the county board of education upon 
the nomination of the county superin- 
tendent, the qualifications of sucl nurse 
to be approved by the State board of 
health; counties to be reimbursed for the 
amount expended for salary and expenses 
of such county nurse er nurses, provided 
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ol 
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their regular force necessary under nor- 
mal but they faced the re- 
quirement for additional help because of 
ilie 


conditions, 


tremendous increase in population 





and the consequent increase in retail 
business, 
} It should also be stated that the eco- 


nomic pressure in many a home due to 
the of the 
ties of living foreed a considerable with- 
Many 


so to work 


increase the cost of necessi- 
students 
order to 


situation. 


drawal from school, 


were obliged to in 
belp with the home financial 


Basing figures on an approximate en- 


roliment of the graded schools, 55,000, 
and in the high school, 6,500, one may 
gain an understanding of the propor- 
tional Joss from the following figures: 
During the summer of 1917 it is esti- 
mated that 2,000 pupils went to work 
and failed to return to school at the 


close of vacation. It is customary in our 
school system to have a report card sent 
in stating certain facts concerning every 
child who leaves school and paying spe- 
cial attention to those who leave school 
During the regular school 
209 
This should be compared 


156 reports for the previous year. 


to go to work. 


of 1918S, individual cards 


SESS1LON 





were so filed. 
with 


IN EDUCATION. 


the salary does not exceed S125 yx 
month. 

7. A bill to provide school health inspec- 
tion. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide inspection for all pupils enrolled in 
public, private, vocational, or parochial 
The inspector provided for in 
this bill shall be in possession of a physi- 
cian’s legal qualifications to practice in 
Wisconsin. 

S. A bill to provide for a 
architect. The proposed State school ar- 
chitect to be a member of the staff 
of the Stute chief engineer, who shall be 
detailed to give such attention as is nec- 
essury to the preparation and approval 
of schoolhouse plans. 


schools. 


State school 





Wvoming. 


1. Rural school administration and or- 
ganization: Proposing a county board of 
education, an appointive county superin- 
tendent of schools, and provision for ade- 
quate supervision and school support 
through county aid to needy districts. 

2. Vocational education legislation: 
That is, legislation to match the Federal 
money under the Smith-Hughes Act by 
an equal amount of State money, and 
thus to offer to a larger number of 
schools in the State opportunities for or- 
ganizing vocational schools in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and industrial arts. 
Also an act providing for part-time 
schools and evening schools. 

3. Americanization: An act providing 
| for the compulsory school attendance of 
| illiterate foreigners. 

4. State school tax legislation : That is, 

a proposal to supplement the present 
| 





State land income by a State school tax, 
so that the State may pay approximately 
one-third of the total cost of education. 
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